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A NOTE ON DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

In one of the largest American Universities there is a 
room filled with theatrical bric-&-brac which is called ‘ The 
Dramatic Museum’. Actors, theatrical managers, anti¬ 
quarians, and millionaires have added to a collection begun 
by the University authorities; and the museum now con¬ 
tains reproductions of the great theatres of the ancient and 
modern world, masks, prompt-books, playbills, and all the 
other accessories of the stage. The room does not contain 
collections of plays; or if it does (for I have never visited 
the museum) they are subsidiary to the main object of the 
directors, which is to illustrate the changing conditions of 
the theatres of the world as an essential introduction to the 
study of the drama. 

Now, there can be no legitimate objection to the study of 
theatrical antiquities as a thing in itself. Human curiosity 
finds a natural satisfaction in searching the past for every 
manifestation of man’s activity and ingenuity; and who 
shall say that the antiquities of the theatre may not be 
studied with interest (and even with intelligence) by those 
who are especially attracted by the stage and its history ? 
Manuscripts, parchments, missals, bindings, and typography 
are a legitimate object of study for both those who are 
interested and those who are not interested in the contents 
of books; and the history of the theatre may furnish amuse¬ 
ment to those alike who love the drama and those who care 
nothing for what the drama really has to offer the souls of 
men. The professional printer may profitably spend his 
spare hours in studying the history of printing, without 
concerning himself with the literature which the printed 
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page gave to the world ; the actor may amuse himself 
intelligently by ransacking stage memoirs or studying 
theatrical antiquities, without adding to his knowledge of 
dramatic poetry; and who shall say them nay? Both 
printer and actor become students of Kulturgeschichte in 
the process, though, like Monsieur Jourdain, they may not 
know it; they are both exploring outlying regions in the 
field of human culture. 

But the fact is that the collection in the American 
University has not been brought together for this reason. 
It has a far more pretentious purpose than this. It is 
called a ‘ dramatic 5 (not merely a theatrical) museum, and 
those responsible for its existence have brought together 
their interesting collection because they believe that these 
theatrical antiquities are an essential instrument of dramatic 
criticism. They believe that dramatic literature cannot be 
intelligently studied without an understanding of all that 
has gone on in the playhouses of the world from the very 
beginnings of the drama. The shape of the stage, the 
scenery, the audience and its characteristics, the lighting of 
the house, and many other things must be considered and 
understood before the art of the drama can be understood 
and appreciated. This raises a serious question of literary 
theory. For while we were willing to follow the printer’s 
studies in the history of typography, with real interest, and 
without a careful weighing of the relative merits of printing 
and other arts and crafts, the case would be quite different 
if he insisted that we cannot understand the history of 
literature without studying the history of printing; and 
we should be especially inclined to examine the merits of 
his contention if we found that it was accepted without 
question by a considerable number of literary critics. The 
thesis of the directors of the 4 dramatic museum ’ is a popular 
one in this age; actors, playwrights, and dramatic critics 
alike agree with them. What is the history of this thesis, 
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and what are its merits ? What authority in the past has 
this theory that the criticism of dramatic literature must 
rest on a knowledge of the conditions of the theatre? 
These are the questions which this brief Note on Dramatic 
Criticism attempts to answer. 

It is obvious at the outset that we shall not have to 
concern ourselves with the general effect of acting or repre¬ 
sentation on a dramatic work. That professional actors may 
interpret plays with verve and power and insight beyond 
the skill of men unaccustomed to visualize or portray human 
passion and human action; that the actor’s art may in a 
sense vitalize the written word and give it a new magic; 
that the theatre may add a new and wonderful sensuous 
beauty to the imagination of the poet, these are statements 
which it is wholly unnecessary to contest. So when Voltaire, 
dedicating his tragedy of Zulime to a popular actress of his 
time, tells her that ‘ without great actors, a play is without 
life; it is you who give it its soul; tragedy is intended to 
be acted even more than to be read ’, he is stating an opinion 
which is beyond the scope of this discussion. It would be 
a simple matter to collect, from dedications and prologues 
and prefaces, from Marston’s Malcontent and Webster’s 
Devil's Law Case to Sheridan’s Rivals and beyond, the obiter 
dicta of practical playwrights who have expressed them¬ 
selves as dissatisfied with the printed page as the sole or 
the final medium of expression for dramatic writing. We 
need not be greatly impressed by these casual and uncritical 
utterances. It is only too easy to understand the motives 
that underlie them. We may even grant that they are 
expressive of the truth. But they do not concern us here; 
for the idea in which for the moment we have a special 
interest is that the theatre and the drama are not two 
things, but only one: that the actor and the theatre do not 
merely externalize the drama, or interpret it, or heighten 
its effect, but that they are the drama; that the drama, in 
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a word, cannot exist as a creative art without theatres and 
actors, and cannot be understood or studied without reference 
to them. 

Even in this form we find the problem propounded at 
the very beginnings of dramatic criticism. Aristotle, in 
the fourth chapter of the Poetics , makes a distinction 
between the consideration of tragedy in itself and with 
reference to theatrical representation (irpos ra diarpa ); but 
the text of the passage is so corrupt and confusing that it is 
hardly possible to found a theory, or even shape a clear 
antithesis, on the basis of this utterance. In several other 
passages, however, he has clearly enough stated his point of 
view. Tragedy, he tells us, has six parts, plot, character, 
diction, thought, song, and scenery. By the last (o^is) is 
meant the spectacle presented by the play upon the stage, 
the scenery, the mise en scene , or possibly merely the actors 
in their tragic costume ; but at all events the purely theatrical 
side of a drama. This, he says in the sixth chapter, 

‘ has an emotional attraction of its own, but of all the parts 
it is the least artistic and connected least with the art of 
poetry. For the power of tragedy, we may be sure, is felt 
even apart from representation and actors. Besides, the 
production of spectacular effects depends more on the art of 
the stage machinist (costumier ?) than on that of the poet.’ 

This statement is repeated and re-enforced with argument 
throughout the Poetics : in the seventh chapter, where we 
are told that the length of a play must be determined by an 
inner need, for 

£ the limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment is no part of artistic theory ’ 

in the fourteenth chapter, where there is a contrast between 
the superior poet who arouses tragic pity and fear by means 
of the inner structure ofithe piece, and the inferior poet who 
does so by means of the external spectacle of the theatre: 
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‘ for the plot ought to be so constructed that, even without 
the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told will thrill 
with horror and melt with pity at what takes place ’; 

and finally in the twenty-sixth chapter, where Aristotle 
sharply distinguishes between the poetic and histrionic 
arts, and tells us that 

‘tragedy, like epic poetry, produces its true effect even 
without action; it reveals its power by mere reading \ 

Casual references to the part played by actors and the 
theatre in the make-up of a play may mislead moderns 
into thinking that Aristotle is not wholly consistent in this 
matter. But the fact is that he cannot help thinking of 
plays in connexion with their theatrical representation, any 
more than most of us can think of men and women without 
clothes. They belong together by long habit and use; they 
help each other to be what we commonly think them. But 
he does not make them identical or mutually inclusive. 
A play is a creative work of the imagination, and must be 
considered as such always, and as such only. 

Prom the later Italian Renaissance to the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Poetics found scores, indeed hun¬ 
dreds, of translators and commentators throughout Europe; 
and Aristotle’s position was tamely accepted by virtually 
every one of them. That this should be so in the Italy of 
the sixteenth century need excite no wonder, since the 
traditions of the theatre were still to be created for modern 
Europe. So we find Piccolomini, in his annotations on the 
Poetics (1575), saying that stage representation is ‘not of 
the true nature and essence of dramatic poetry*, for which 
the first four parts, plot, character, diction, and thought 
alone suffice. But in the next century we find even 
Corneille, in his three Discourse dismissing the whole sub¬ 
ject of stage decoration and scenery, because Aristotle said 
they do not properly concern the poet; and this despite his 
own complaint that most dramatic critics have discussed 
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the drama as philosophers and grammarians wholly lacking 
in all experience of the theatre. So Dryden, true to the 
ideals of his master Corneille, tells us that it is his ambition 
as a playwright to be read : ‘ that, I am sure, is the more 
lasting and the nobler design.’ So Dacier, in his Aristotelian 
commentary, at the end of the seventeenth century, admits 
that while stage decoration adds to the beauty of a play, it 
makes the piece in itself neither better nor worse; and yet 
he feels that it is valuable for the poet to understand the 
theatre, in order that he may know whether his play is well 
acted and whether the scenery is proper to the piece. So 
in the middle of the next century, Voltaire, in the notes to 
Olympie , says: 

‘What has the stage decoration to do with the merit of 
a poem ? If the success depends on what strikes the eyes, 
we might as well have moving pictures! ’ 

And so at the end of the same century, the poet laureate 
Pye, in his commentary on the Poetics , adds to his transla¬ 
tion of the fourth chapter this comment : 

‘There are few good tragedies in which the effect is not in 
general at least as forcible in the closet as on the stage, even 
in the modern theatre. In the strongly impassioned parts, 
where every other consideration of effect is lost in feeling, 
we are wonderfully moved by the natural efforts of a Garrick 
or a Siddons; but this is independent of the stage effect, and 
would be as strong in a room as on the stage/ 

The first to challenge this theory of the drama was a 
scholar and critic of the later Renaissance, Lodovico Castel- 
vetro, who published an Italian version of Aristotle’s Poetics 
at Vienna in 1570. The version is embedded, one might 
almost say lost, in an elaborate commentary of over three 
hundred thousand words, which covers the whole field of 
literary theory with remarkable thoroughness and with even 
more remarkable independence of mind. Indeed, this inde¬ 
pendence of mind gained for him the rancour of classicists 
in all the countries of Europe for a century or more, and 
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, several pages might be filled with the protests of continental 
scholars and critics against what seemed to them the per¬ 
versity, the heretical doctrines, and the excessive subtlety 
and acuteness of Castelvetro’s book. He was an aggressive 
controversialist by temperament, belonging to those * literary 
gladiators’ of the Renaissance (as Nisard calls them) who 
regarded scholarship as an instrument of logical disputation 
as much as (if not more than) a means of uncovering buried 
truth. It is easy for any shallowpate to disagree with 
Aristotle now; but when we consider that the theory of 
Aristotelian infallibility died hard even at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and that even Lessing thought the 
Poetics as infallible in criticism as Euclid in geometry, we 
must salute the commentator who did not fear to take direct 
issue with Aristotle at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Castelvetro certainly takes issue with Aristotle on the 
question whether the drama exhibits its real power in the 
study or in the theatre. ‘None vero quello che Aristotele 
dice,’ he says: it simply is not true, what Aristotle says, 
that the value of a play can be discovered by reading in the 
same way as by theatrical representation, for the reason that 
a few highly gifted and imaginative men might be able to 
judge a play in this way, whereas every one, the gifted and 
the ignorant alike, can follow and appreciate a play when it 
is acted. Nor is it true, he tells us elsewhere, that the same 
pleasure is derived from the reading of plays as from seeing 
them on the stage; the pleasure is different in kind, and 
the peculiar pleasure of a play is to be derived only from 
its representation in the theatre. In order to understand 
what the drama is, and what is the peculiar pleasure that it 
affords to men, we must examine the conditions of the 
physical theatre, and realize exactly what is to be found 
there. The fact that the drama is intended for the stage, 
that it is to be acted, must form the basis of every true 
theory of tragedy or comedy. 
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Nearly fifteen years ago I pointed out Castelvetro’s 
priority in stating this theory of the theatre, and I can 
only repeat the summary that I gave of it then. What, 
according to him, are the conditions of stage representa¬ 
tion? The theatre is a public place, in which a play is 
presented before a motley crowd —la moltitudine rozza — 
upon a circumscribed platform or stage, within a limited 
space of time. To this idea the whole of Castelvetro’s 
dramatic system is conformed. In the first place, since the 
audience may be great in number, the theatre must be 
large, and yet the audience must be able to hear the play; 
hence verse is added, not merely as a delightful accompani¬ 
ment, but also in order that the actors may raise their 
voices without inconvenience and without loss of dignity. 
In the second place, the audience is not a select gathering 
of choice spirits, but a motley crowd of people, drawn to the 
theatre for the purpose of pleasure or recreation; accordingly, 
abstruse themes, and in fact all technical discussions, must 
be avoided by the playwright, who is limited, as we should 
say to-day, to the elemental passions and interests of men. 
In the third place, the actors are required to move about on 
a raised and narrow platform; and this is the reason why 
deeds of violence, and many other things which cannot be 
acted on such a platform with convenience and dignity, 
should not be represented in the drama. And finally, the 
physical convenience of the people in the audience, who 
cannot comfortably remain in the theatre without food and 
other physical necessities for an indefinite period of time, 
limits the length of the play to about three or four hours. 

Many of Castelvetro’s incidental conclusions may seem 
hopelessly outworn to-day; but the modernity of his system 
is self-evident, if by modernity we mean agreement with 
the theories that happen to be most popular in our own 
time. Certainly, for nearly two centuries, the path which 
he blazed was not crowded with followers. A French 
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physician, La Mesnardiere, who published a Poetique in 
1640; the Abbe d’Aubignac, who wrote a Pratique du 
TMdtre which was translated into English in 1684 as the 
Whole Art of the Stage ; the Abbe Du Bos, whose Reflexions 
critiques sur la Poisie et sur la Peinture was one of the 
most influential works of literary theory in the eighteenth 
century;, and a few, a very few others, echo haltingly and 
intermittently some of the ideas of Castelvetro about the 
relations of the drama and the actual theatre. But it was 
not until the days of Diderot that they found again 
systematic and intelligent discussion. In his essay, De la 
Poesie dramatique , and his famous Paradoxe sur le Comedien, 
but more especially in his Entretiens sur le Fils Naturel , the 
accents of ‘ modernity * are even more apparent than in his 
Italian predecessor, and one or two notes are sounded that 
are so much of our own time that it seems difficult to believe 
they can be older than yesterday. 

Diderot’s central idea in the Entretiens is that the essential 
part of a play is not created by the poet at all, but by the 
actor. Gestures, inarticulate cries, facial expressions, move¬ 
ments of the body, a few monosyllables which escape from 
the lips at intervals are what really move us in the theatre; 
and to such an extent is this .true, that all that really belongs 
to the poet is the scenario, while words, even ideas and 
scenes, might be left to the actor to omit, add to, or alter. 
He himself sketches the scenario of a tragedy in mono¬ 
syllables, with an exclamation here, the commencement of 
a phrase there, scarcely ever a consecutive discourse. 4 There 
is true tragedy,’ he cries; ‘but for works of this kind 
we need authors, actors, a theatre, and perhaps a whole 
people! ’ 

Yes, obviously actors, even authors, but why a theatre and 
a whole people for drama like this? Because the mere 
presence of a large number of people assembled together in 
a theatre has its own special effect that must be considered 
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in every discussion of the drama. Here we meet, although 
not for the first time, what is now known as the theory of 
the ‘ psychology of the crowd \ Bacon, in the De Augmentis , 
had pointed out the wonderful effectiveness of the theatre 
as an instrument of public morality, in the hands of ancient 
playwrights, and explained this effectiveness on the ground 
that it is a ‘ secret of nature ’ that men’s minds are more 
open to passions and impressions 1 congregate than solitary 
Before him Castelvetro had estimated the influence of the 
theatrical audience in general on the nature of the drama, 
finding it especially in the necessity imposed upon the play¬ 
wright of avoiding all themes and ideas unintelligible to the 
miscellaneous gathering at a theatrical performance. But 
Diderot finds a dual effect. Mobs and popular revolts make 
it clear how contagious is passion or excitement in a great 
concourse of people; self-restraint and decency have no 
meaning for thousands gathered together, whatever may 
be the temperament of each individual in the crowd. The 
effect of the play is heightened for each spectator because 
there are many spectators to hear and see it together; but 
the presence of the crowd has a kindred influence on the 
playwright and the actor. They, too, share the effect of the 
‘ psychology of the crowd ’: the actor has the crowd before 
him in fact, the poet in imagination, and both do their work 
differently than if they were preparing a solitary entertain¬ 
ment. Like the orator on the public platform or the mounte¬ 
bank on the street corner, the playwright must suit his 
particular audience or he will fail. 

This is the secret of the failure of French tragedy in the 
eighteenth century. The Greek drama is the product of a 
vast amphitheatre, the enormous crowds that frequented it, 
and the solemn occasions that brought them together; these 
explain its simplicity of plot, its versification, its dignity 
and emphasis, all proclaiming a discourse chanted in spacious 
places and in noble surroundings. The French drama, how- 
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ever, according to Diderot, has imitated the emphasis, the 
versification, the dignity of the Greeks, but without the 
physical surroundings that made the ancient drama suited 
to its environment, and without the simplicity of plot and 
thought that its other methods justify. Simplify the French 
play and beautify the French stage : this is Diderot’s recipe 
for restoring the glory of Greek drama in the modern world ; 
a larger and more adequate theatre and more beautiful stage 
decoration are the first prerequisites of reform. It is 
Yoltaire’s recipe too: the elimination of petty gallantry 
from the French drama and the substitution of an adequate 
edifice for the ‘narrow miserable theatre with its poor 
scenery ’. 

The world will never cease to seek external cures for inner 
deficiencies of the human spirit; and yet every age must 
protest against this form of quackery in its own way. In 
this case it was left to Lessing to point out Diderot’s and 
Voltaire’s more obvious errors. Lessing’s Hamburgische 
Dramatuvgie was a product of actual contact with the 
theatre; it is, at least apparently, a discussion of one play 
after another as Lessing saw them acted on the stage. But 
out of this accidental succession of theatrical performances 
he formulates a more or less consistent programme for the 
development of a new and more vital dramatic literature in 
his own country ; not, however, by means of an improved 
theatre or more elaborate stage decorations, but by a new 
and creative impulse in the plays themselves. In the 
eightieth number of the Dramatuvgie he answers the 
theatrical arguments of Voltaire and Diderot by an appeal 
to history. The Shakespearian drama, considered in con¬ 
nexion with the poverty of Elizabethan stage decoration, 
proves conclusively for him that there is no real relation 
between elaborate scenery or splendid theatrical edifices and 
great drama itself. Does every tragedy need pomp and 
display, or should the poet arrange his play so that it will 
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produce its effect without these external aids ? Lessing’s 
answer to these questions is identical with Aristotle’s. 

Still there must lurk a doubt in regard to his consistency. 

‘ To what end the hard work of the dramatic form ? ’ he asks ; 

‘ Why build a theatre, disguise men and women, torture their 
memories, invite the whole town to assemble at one place, if 
I intend to produce nothing more with my work and its 
representation than some of those emotions that would be 
produced by any good story that every one could read by his 
chimney-corner at home? 1 We may well ask ourselves 
what Lessing really means by this question. There never 
was a thing written, lyric, ballad, epic, drama, or what not, 
that was not strengthened in the impression it makes, by 
having a noble voice or an exquisite art express it for us. 
Of course the trained actor gives a new fire and flavour to the 
drama ; of course attendance at a theatre adds pleasures to 
those derived merely by reading a play in solitude ; of 
course when we have recourse to sound and sight, to music 
and architecture and painting, in the theatre, we are adding 
complicated sensations to those that properly spring from 
the nature of the drama itself. If Lessing means to ask 
whether these added sensations are worth the cost of build¬ 
ing theatres and training actors, who will answer no ? But 
if he means to imply that it would not be worth building 
theatres and training actors unless the drama were a vie 
manqude without them, then we can only answer his question 
by asking some of our own. Why build libraries, train 
librarians, perfect systems of library administration and 
bibliography, if we get nothing out of a book in a library 
that we could not get out of it in our study at home ? Why 
develop the arts of typography and binding, if we can get 
as much pleasure out of a volume in manuscript as out of a 
printed book ; or why have beautiful type and rich bindings, 
if we can find the real soul of a book in the cheapest and 
ugliest of types and bindings ? These questions bring with 
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them their own reductio ad absurdum ; for obviously we 
build libraries, and develop the arts of typography and 
binding, for quite other reasons than that books are not 
books without them, or that the critic must consider any of 
the three when he is criticizing the content of a book. 

Forty years of historical research, of aesthetic theory, and 
of wider acquaintance with the literatures of the world 
intervened between the Hamburgische Dramaturgie and 
A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature ; 
and in these we find the methods inaugurated by Castelvetro 
applied, if not for the first time, at least with the largest 
amount of consistency, to the actual history of the drama. 
In Schlegel’s first two lectures we find all the theories we 
have already met, as well as others of kindred intention. 
The drama is dialogue, but dialogue with conflict and 
change, and without personal explanation of this conflict or 
change on the part of the playwright. There is only one 
way in which this can be done : by having men and women 
actually represent the characters, imitate their voices and 
temperaments, and carry on the discourse in surroundings 
that have some similarity to those imagined by the play¬ 
wright. Without this help (and this is Schlegel’s central 
idea) dramatic dialogue would demand personal explana¬ 
tion on the part of the playwright to make his meaning 
clear ; that is forbidden by the very idea of drama ; and so 
the theatre is implicit in the nature of drama itself. In the 
theatre, ‘ where the magic of many combined arts can be 
displayed ’, these all help the playwright in 1 producing an 
impression on an assembled multitude \ Here we are once 
more faced with the theory of the ‘ psychology of the crowd \ 
According to Schlegel, the main object of the drama is to 
‘ produce an impression on an assembled crowd, to gain 
their attention, and to excite in them interest and partici¬ 
pation \ The impression is intensified by reason of the 
numbers that share it: 1 The effect produced by seeing a 
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number of others share in the same emotions ... is astonish¬ 
ingly powerful*’ 

The theatrical and the dramatic are bound together, not 
only in their very nature, but, as a consequence, in their 
history. Acting and theatrical performances of greater or 
lesser complexity are to be found in various primitive ages 
and among various primitive peoples, and mimicry is innate 
in man’s nature. On these assumptions Schlegel sketches 
the earlier history of the stage, as indeed Aristotle had done 
for Greek tragedy, and carries on this history throughout 
his discussion of the modern drama. The Elizabethan 
theatre’s paucity of stage scenery is cited as proof of the 
glory of Shakespeare, inasmuch as he was able to give the 
air of reality, to produce complete illusion, without such 
adventitious aid. And so Schlegel proceeds in the case of 
each period of dramatic poetry; indicating the condition 
of the theatre almost always, but never quite arriving at the 
more modern conception by which the shape of the theatre 
or of the stage is regarded as having actually determined 
the nature of the actual drama in each age. 

The Austrian playwright, Grillparzer, to whose acuteness 
as a critic Professor Saintsbury has paid a tribute really 
deserved, came to regard Schlegel’s lectures as ‘ dangerous’; 
but the ideas they contained, so far as the relations of drama 
and theatre are concerned, had a germinal influence on his 
own dramatic criticism. He was the most aggressive opponent 
of the f closet-drama ’ that was yet appeared; and he was 
relentless in his contempt for all fine writing, soliloquies, 
and mere poetry that do not contribute to the ‘ action ’ of a 
play. He goes so far as to say that the distinction between 
theatrical and dramatic is false ; whatever is truly dramatic 
will inevitably be theatrical. If time and space permitted, 
it would be interesting to discuss in detail Grillparzer’s 
theories of the drama, especially as they have been neglected 
by English critics; Mr. Walkley, for instance, if he were 
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familiar with them, would undoubtedly find them refresh¬ 
ing. But the fact is that intellectual hegemony in these 
matters had already passed to France while Grillparzer was 
still writing, and we cannot remain longer in the company 
of German theorists, although many, from Grillparzer to 
Freytag and beyond, have contributed largely, if not always 
wisely, to the subject under discussion. 

There still remains one period of dramatic theory to 
consider, the period of theatricalism rampant. The French 
have been the masters of this form of dramatic criticism, 
and since the middle of the nineteenth century their foot¬ 
steps have been followed with little or no protest by the 
critics of the world. Critics like Mr. Walkley and Mr. 
Archer, not to mention their noisy but negligible echoes in 
my own country, have little enough to add to what French¬ 
men had already said before them on this subject. The 
extremist in this movement, and indeed in some senses 
a pioneer, is Francisque Sarcey; and no one has gone 
further in the direction of making drama and theatre 
mutually interchangeable terms than he. Doubtless it was 
of him and his kind that Flaubert was thinking when he 
wrote to George Sand nearly forty years ago: 1 One of the 
most comical things of our time is this newfangled theatrical 
mystery {Varcane thedtral). They tell us that the art of the 
theatre is beyond the limits of human intelligence, and that 
it is a mystery reserved for men who write like cab-drivers. 
The question of success surpasses all others. It is the school 
of demoralization.’ Two years after this was written Sarcey 
summed up his code in extenso in an Essai d'une Esthetique 
de Thedtre , which still remains the clearest and most extreme 
expression of this form of dramatic materialism. 

Sarcey assumes three fundamental hypotheses : first, that 
the only purpose of a play is to please a definite body of 
men and women assembled in a theatre; secondly, that in 
order to do this, the playwright is limited, or if you will, 
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aided, by certain tricks and conventions of the theatre ; and 
finally, some of these conventions change from age to age 
or from country to country, while others are inevitable and 
eternal. On the basis of these assumptions, he frames this 
pretty definition of the drama: i Dramatic art is the ensemble 
of conventions, universal or local, eternal or temporary, by 
the aid of which the playwright, representing human lif e 
in a theatre, gives to the audience an illusion of truth/ 
Voila done ! Here is the greatness of Hamlet and Oedipus 
most simply set down. Here is a definition that makes it 
an easy matter to understand the greatness of all the great 
plays of the past! 

Like nearly all his predecessors from the time of Castel- 
vetro, of whom Sarcey had doubtless never heard, our 
aesthetician of the theatre places the idea of an audience 
first. When you think of the theatre you think of the 
presence of the public ; when you think of a play, you 
think in the same instant of the public come to hear it. 
You can omit every other requirement, but you cannot omit 
the audience. It is the inevitable, the fatal sine qua non. 
To it dramatic art must accommodate all its organs, and 
from it can be drawn, without a single exception, all the 
laws of the theatre. 

This is Sarcey’s fundamental condition in 1876 ; and it 
is still fundamental with Mr. Walkley in 1911. In a 
facetious review of a lecture of mine on the New Criticism 
which he did me the honour to write for the Times in that 
year, Mr. Walkley asserts that the dramatic critic can only 
appraise a play ‘ by an evaluation of the aesthetic pleasure 
received ’, and that in order to do this, he must ‘ take into 
account the peculiar conditions ’ under which the dramatist 
works. These peculiar conditions are of course the audience 
of Sarcey (Mr. Walkley calls it ‘the peculiar psychology of 
the crowd he is addressing ’) and Sarcey’s conventions of the 
theatre (although Mr. Walkley limits them to ‘ the conforma- 
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tion of the stage ’). It is only fair to the critic of the Times 
to say that he has elaborated, perhaps more carefully than 
any of his predecessors, the exact influence which the ‘ con¬ 
formation of the stage ’ has had on the written drama; and 
his account of the change from platform stage to picture- 
frame stage has been followed by most of his successors. I 
have no reason to doubt his authority in the field of stage 
history, but his authority ceases in the field of aesthetic 
speculation. A critic who has sense enough to understand 
that the dramatic critic must ‘sit tight ’ against the pre¬ 
judices and opinions of theatrical audiences, preserving at 
all hazards his own judgement (I am paraphrasing a lecture 
of Mr. "Walkley on Dramatic Criticism) and who in the very 
next breath tells us that the playwright must be judged by 
his effect on ‘ the peculiar psychology of the crowd he is 
addressing ’, has evidently not mastered the elements of 
aesthetic logic. As for Francisque Sarcey, who is respon¬ 
sible for so much of this cheap materialism of contemporary 
dramatic criticism, he seems to me as shallow a dogmatist as 
ever wrote criticisms of plays for the press; and decent in¬ 
vective can hardly go farther than that. 

Now, what is meant by this idea, by no means modern, 
but in our day more persistent than ever, that the peculiar 
characteristic of dramatic literature is that it is intended 
for an assembled crowd ? Obviously not merely that men 
are more impressionable in crowds than when alone, and 
that the dramatist has an advantage over most other writers 
in that he may make his appeal to men when they are most 
impressionable. This may be Bacon’s thought, but it is far 
from being Diderot’s or Schlegel’s or Mr. Walkley’s. What 
these men assert is that the crowd is inherent in the very 
idea of a play, and that this crowd has a peculiar psychology 
different in kind from that of any individual composing it. 
Indeed, I believe I have read some flighty utterances of late 
to the effect that so far from remaining civilized beings, we 
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all revert to our primitive savage state when we become 
part of a crowd, and that the drama must therefore always 
appeal to what is primitive and savage in our natures more 
than any other form of literature. Well, the fact is that all 
of us are primitive men in spots, and that the theatre may 
appeal to what is primitive in us if it chooses ; but so does 
fire, so does shipwreck or drowning, whether we choose or 
not; and for that matter, to get as far from the crowd as 
possible, so does solitude. If anything is certain in regard 
to that strange creature man, it is that in solitudes, what 
we call civilization is most likely to fall from him; and we 
might with at least equal truth argue that lyric or didactic 
poetry, intended to be read in the quiet of a man’s study, 
must appeal to the most primitive instincts in him, and that 
therefore all lyric or didactic poetry must of necessity deal 
with more primitive and savage themes than any other 
forms of literature. 

Not only is the crowd different from its constituent indi¬ 
vidualities, and more primitive in instinct than they (I am 
of course summarizing the virtues of the imaginary crowd 
created by modern psychologists and dramatic critics), but it 
is also inattentive, engrossed in itself, difficult to interest, and 
the first object of the playwright must be to compel its atten¬ 
tion. But the fact is that most men and women (whether 
in a crowd or by themselves) are without the faculty of 
intellectual concentration. Great art ignores this and other 
like frailties of men, in the theatre and out of it; while 
mediocre art focuses its attention on them, in the novel, in 
song, ballad, lyric, essay, no less than in drama. An Italian 
critic gave this famous advice to a young poet anxious to 
know how he could best serve the higher morals in poetry: 
c Don’t think about morals ; that is the best way of serving 
them in art ’. In much the same way, we might say to the 
playwright: ‘ Don’t think about your audience ; that is the 
best way of serving it in the drama.’ 
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It will be remembered that Pye, in commenting on 
Aristotle, pointed out that Garrick or Siddons reciting a 
dramatic poem in a room might affect us with the same 
pleasure as if they were acting in the theatre. Now, if we 
do not prefer rather to err with Mr. Walkley than shine 
with Pye, we may go a step farther, and assume that the 
audience of Garrick or Siddons in that little room has been 
reduced to a single spectator. Will there be any diminution 
in the power of Garrick or Siddons over him because of the 
absence of a crowd? Or even assuming that Garrick or 
Siddons might find a stimulus to added passion in the pre¬ 
sence of a large audience, or that our single auditor would 
feel stimulated also by the crowd in the theatre, how can 
we for a moment believe that the pleasure he receives in the 
room is different in its nature from the pleasure received 
from the recitation in the crowded theatre ? So that even 
histrionic art, not to mention dramatic art, speaks with the 
same voice in solitude as in crowds; and all the more then 
will the drama itself,‘ even apart from representation and 
actors as old Aristotle puts it, speak with its highest power 
to the imagination fitted to understand and receive it. 

No, Mr. Walkley and Bruneti&re and others like them 
are right when they say that the dramatic critic must 1 sit 
tight ’ against the prejudices of the crowd, must preserve his 
own judgement; which is only another way of saying that 
the critic must be an artist like the dramatist he is 
criticizing; and this in turn is another way of saying that 
a play must be judged by its effect on an individual tem¬ 
perament, and not by ‘ the peculiar psychology of the crowd ’. 
But unfortunately the demoralization which forty years ago 
Flaubert foresaw in all this arcane tMdtral , all this pedantry 
of ‘ dramatic technique ’, of 4 dramaturgic skill ’, of scenes a 
faire , of the conditions of the theatre, the influence of the 
audience, and the conformation of the stage, this demoraliza¬ 
tion, I say, has overwhelmed the criticism of the drama. 
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What the unities, decorum, liaison des scenes , and kindred 
petty limitations and restrictions were to dramatic theory in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these things are to 
criticism in the nineteenth and twentieth. They constitute 
the new pedantry, against which all aesthetic criticism as 
well as all creative literature, must wage a battle for life. 

Regarding the theatre, therefore, not as a place of amuse¬ 
ment (although in that too it has of course its justification 
as much as golf or cricket), not as a business undertaking 
(in which case we should have to consider the box-office 
receipts as the test of a play’s excellence), not as an instru¬ 
ment of public morality (since our concern here is not with 
ethics or political science) but regarding it solely as the 
home or the cradle of a great art, what do we find its rela¬ 
tions to dramatic criticism ? Merely this, that for aesthetic 
criticism the theatre simply does not exist. For criticism, 
a theatre means only the appearance at any one time or in 
any one country, as Croce puts it, of a ‘series of artistic 
souls’. All external conditions, as he points out, are only 
dead material which has no aesthetic significance outside of 
the poet’s soul; and only in the poet’s art should we seek 
to find them. 

So after wandering through the centuries we return at 
last to the collection of theatrical antiquities in the American 
University. What has aesthetic speculation from Aristotle 
to Croce to tell us about this so-called ‘ dramatic museum ’ ? 
Why, that it contains either too little or too much. Too 
much, from the standpoint of dramatic criticism, which is 
concerned with externals, including the theatre, only in so 
far as they appear in dramatic literature itself. Too little, 
because from the standpoint of the history of culture, the 
theatre is only one, and a very insignificant one, of all the 
influences that have gone to make up dramatic literature. 

If we examine the life of any dramatist from Aeschylus to 
Hauptmann, or any play from to Un Petit BonDiable, 
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we shall find a thousand influences affecting in some measure 
the artist and his work. Hamlet , for instance, is the work 
of a man whose father (let us say) was a butcher, and whose 
mother a gentlewoman ; obviously, to understand a man of 
this sort, we should study the effect of his early visits to the 
butcher’s shop on his later work, the influence of gentle 
birth on character, and the general problem of heredity. 
Our dramatic museum will be incomplete unless it contain 
books covering all these topics. The play itself is written 
in English, and who can tell what influence this fact may 
have had on the nature of the play ? Surely the museum 
should provide us with text-books on all the other languages 
of the world in order that we may gauge the peculiar result 
proceeding from the fact that Hamlet is written in English 
and not in Greek or Sanskrit; surely it should furnish us 
with the etymological dictionaries and grammars of our 
own tongue, in order that we maj' study the history of each 
word that Shakespeare used. Hamlet is the son of a king, 
and we should, of course, understand the ideals of royalty 
and of government in general in order to appreciate the 
ideas influencing Shakespeare in writing the play; we need 
a whole library of political science. Moral ideas are discussed 
throughout the play; where did they come from ? The 
museum should furnish us with a library on the history of 
ethics. Hamlet is rather coarse in his language to Ophelia, 
the result of the influence of woman’s position at that time 
on Shakespeare’s mind, needless to say; and we realize that 
our museum would be incomplete without a whole library 
on woman, on social usages and customs, on dress, and 
heaven only knows what else. But why continue ? If the 
museum wishes to furnish us with the external material 
which influenced dramatic literature, it should furnish us 
with all the books, all the men, all the things, that have 
existed side by side with the drama from the beginning of 
its history and before; for all of these men, or books, 
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or things may have had a larger and deeper influence 
than the physical theatre. But if we wish to understand 
dramatic literature itself, we must seek understanding in 
the great plays and not in the dead material out of which 
plays are made. 

A collection of theatrical bric-a-brac may interest and 
enlighten many men—actors, impresarios, stage-managers, 
playwrights, antiquaries, dilettanti of all sorts, even Uni¬ 
versity teachers of dramatic literature, and who shall say 
how many others ? But the true dramatic critic will transfer 
his interest from the drama itself to the ‘ laws of the theatre ’ 
or the ‘ conditions of the theatre ’ only when the lover studies 
the ‘ laws of love 5 and the ‘ conditions of love ’ instead of his 
lady’s beauty and his own soul. 

J. E. SpiNaARN. 
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